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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL AS- 
SOCIATION; THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING, YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, 
CONN., DECEMBER 29-31, 1913. 

Report of the Secretary. 

THE thirteenth annual meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association was held at Yale University, New Haven, on 
December 29, 30, and 31, 1913. The Treasurer's Report for the year 
ending December 31, 1913, was read and accepted after being audited 
by Professors Marvin and Coe. 

Edward G. Spaulding, Secretary and Treasurer, in account with the 
American Philosophical Association. 

Debit. • 

Time account $354-75 

Interest to January 1, 1913 9.81 

" " " 1, 1914 11.01 

Check account, January 1, 1913 87.24 

Dues received 156.00 

$618.81 
Credit. 
Expenses: — 

Columbia Meeting $ 33.55 

Clerical Services 37-69 

Stamps and stamped envelops 26.94 

Stationery 4.60 

Telegrams and miscellaneous 6.08 

Printing 42.36 

$151.22 

Total time account, January 1, 1914 375-57 

Check account. Cash on hand 92-02 

$618.81 

Total Cash on hand, January 1, 1914 $467.59 

Audited and approved. 

Walter T. Marvin, 
George A. Coe. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Professor J. H. Tufts, of the University of Chicago; Vice-President, 
Professor W. H. Sheldon, of Dartmouth College; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Professor E. G. Spaulding, of Princeton University; Members of the 
Executive Committee, to serve two years, Professors C. M. Bakewell, of 
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Yale University, and W. T. Bush, of Columbia University; to serve 
one year, Professor I. W. Riley, of Vassar College. 

Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee the following 
new members were elected: Professor Edward S. Ames, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Professor Albert Balz, of the University of Vir- 
ginia; Dr. Albert R. Chandler, of Harvard University; Professor 
George Cross, of the Rochester Theological Seminary; Professor J. F. 
Dashiell, of Waynesburg College; Mr. Henry L. Eno, of Princeton, 
N. J.; Dr. Edward F. Guthrie, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
Professor E. C. Moore, of Harvard University; Professor William L. 
Raub, of Knox College; Professor E. C. Wilm, of Wells College; 
Professor James H. Woods, of Harvard University; Dr. William K. 
Wright, of Cornell University. Associate members: Mr. William R. 
Warren, of Harvard University, and Mr. Douglas C. McMurtrie, of 
New York City. 

The Executive Committee reported that no invitations had been 
received for the next meeting. Professor Lovejoy announced that 
the Political Science Association, which meets at Chicago in December, 
1914, was desirous of meeting with the Philosophical Association in 
order to confer on the philosophical aspects of law. On motion of 
Professor Lovejoy the Association referred this matter to the Executive 
Committee with power, yet with instructions to arrange such a meet- 
ing, if possible and advisable. 

On motion of Professor Pitkin it was RESOLVED, 

I. That the Executive Committee be authorized to organize at its 
discretion, branches of the American Philosophical Association upon 
application for such action by members of the Association resident in 
or near the place of organization. 

II. No branch society thus organized shall be allowed to elect 
members to the Association nor to itself. 

III. No branch society shall be allowed to hold a meeting within 
two weeks of the date on which the current annual meeting of the 
Association shall be held. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee it was voted 
that, beginning with this year's meeting, the Secretary's travelling 
and living expenses incurred by attending the meeting be defrayed 
by the Association. 

Professor R. F. Alfred Hoernle, of Armstrong College, New Castle- 
on-Tyne, and special lecturer at Harvard, addressed the Association 
with reference to the International Philosophical Congress to be held 
at London in the summer of 1915. Members of the Association are 
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urged to attend this Congress and to send titles of papers to the 
Secretary, Dr. H. Wildon Carr, More's Garden, Chelsea, London, S. W. 
Professor Gardiner, of the Committee on Early American Philos- 
ophers, reported progress and the committee was continued. 

The appreciation and thanks of the Association were expressed to 
Yale University, and especially to Professors Bakewell and Hocking, 
for their generous hospitality at this meeting. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Edward G. Spaulding, 

Secretary. 

Secretary's Report of the Joint Meeting of the American 
Philosophical Association and the American Psycho- 
logical Association, held at New Haven, 
December 31, 1913. 
The meeting of the two societies was called to hear the report of 
the committee appointed to ascertain the facts regarding the resigna- 
tion of Professor Mecklin from the faculty of Lafayette College. 
Professor H. C. Warren presided. Professor W. V. Bingham was 
appointed secretary. The report of the committee was presented by 
its chairman, Professor A. O. Lovejoy. 

On motion of Professor Spaulding it was voted that the report be 
accepted and printed at the expense of the two societies and that 
copies be sent to all members of these associations, to the editors of 
scientific journals who may care to publish the report, and to such 
other persons as the executive committees of the associations in con- 
junction with the members of the committee may designate. 

On motion of Professor Overstreet the associations adopted a 
cordial vote of thanks to the committee for the completion of a piece 
of work which stands so finely for the honor and dignity of the teaching 
profession. 

W. V. Bingham, 

Secretary. 

The following are abstracts of the papers read at the meeting: — 
Existence, ' Value,' Reality. W. M. Urban. 

Distinguishing between a 'narrower' and a 'broader' use of the 
term value, the first making value dependent upon existence, the 
second seeking to reduce existence and truth to forms of value, 
the writer takes them up in turn and reaches a negative conclusion 
with regard to both. As to the first, value can certainly be legiti- 
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mately predicated of subsistents as well as existents, and in all prob- 
ability of some objects that are neither. There seem to be objects 
whose 'mere determination as objects' (such as the 'perpetuum 
mobile,' 'unmixed happiness,' 'perfect being') are sufficient to insure 
interest and value. With regard to the second, it is held (criticism 
of Pragmatism and Imperativism) that existence and truth can be 
shown to be independent of all values, except the value of truth. But 
unless we can show that value is presupposed in some other sense than 
that already implied in the concepts of existence and truth, we are ulti- 
mately landed in tautology. In general the concept of logical values, 
of existence and truth as values, and not merely having value, tends to 
be an argument in a circle. 

In view of these negative conclusions, and also of the contradictions 
that arise when value is spoken of itself as either existing or subsisting, 
the claim is made that value (its objectivity in some sense being for 
the moment taken for granted) is a third kind of objectivity, like 
existence, but in certain important respects distinguishable from both 
existence and subsistence, and reducible to neither. It is not a 'what,' 
but a 'that,' not a quality but an 'objective.' 

Arguments for this position are: (1) that, if value may be predicated 
not only of objects that are existent or subsistent but also of such as 
are outside both these classes, then it follows that value 'is' (whatever 
that means) when the objects 'are not' in either of the two above 
senses of the word. (2) More important is the argument that value 
is not a quality, not a 'what,' but a 'that.' According to a very 
common view, such qualities as the good, the beautiful, the pleasant, 
etc., are identified with value, and likened to secondary qualities. 
But these are no more the value than the sense-data are the existence. 
Through them we apprehend the value, that the object 'ought so to 
be,' or 'is worthy to be so felt.' Because a thing is called valuable, 
it has no new quality; it is precisely because of its qualities that it is 
valued. Its 'what' is raised into the sphere of value, just as by the 
existential judgment it is raised into the sphere of existence. The 
fallacies that result from the concept of plurality of values (value, 
like existence is one) are due to this error. 

The problem is then to distinguish value from existence and truth. 
On examination of certain non-psychological and ontological defini- 
tions of value, such as value is 'that which is worthy to be,' or 'ought 
to be on its own account,' the conclusion is reached that they all dis- 
close an imperfect 'potentialization' of the emotional subject. When 
we say, for instance, that 'the gold of California had value for the 
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inhabitants at a time when it was still undiscovered,' or that justice 
would have value for men, even if there came a time when no one 
appreciated that fact, we are confusing ' value itself with a truth propo- 
sition about the relation of value to a subject.' The latter is timeless, 
like any other truth proposition, but the value itself 'was not,' and 
'would not be,' whatever this use of the verb to be may be later 
found to mean. It lies, then, in a nature of value as such to imply 
valuation. Its objectivity does not lie in complete independence of 
an emotional subject. But an examination of value does disclose 
an a priori element that determines its objectivity and marks it off 
from existence and truth. It lies in the nature of value as such that 
it demands of all objects whatsoever that they shall lie somewhere in 
a scale of values. Just as to every 'object' in the widest sense of the 
word existence or non-existence must be predicated, so for us also, 
must every object find its place in a scale of plus or minus values. 
The relation of higher and lower is, moreover, the essence of value. 
Given any three values of whatever sort, one of them must be in the 
middle. The fact of our inability to determine the values, does not 
affect the principle. Though empirically incommensurable, values 
cannot be so, ultimately, without destroying the very essence of value. 
This, it is held, lies in the very nature of value as such, is a priori 
and self-evident. When it is contended (Russell, Liebmann) that in 
such propositions as 'happiness is better than misery,' 'life is better 
than death,' etc., part at least is a priori, they are right, but it is only 
the element here described. All else is empirical. — Value, then, 
though a form of objectivity, is unlike existence and truth in that it 
is inseparable from an emotional subject (valuation) and admits of 
no such thing as an isolated value (as there may be isolated existents 
and truths.) It is however fallacious to speak, as some have done, of 
this objectivity of value as 'imperative existence' or 'being for will.' 
This means always pseudo-existence or subsistence. The only way 
is to recognize a third form of objectivity. In this connection a 
doctrine of 'value judgment' is developed, which aims to meet recent 
attacks, especially that of Croce. 

What finally can be said of the relation of value and existence? 
First of all, existence should not be identified with reality. Value 
does not presuppose existence, but it does imply reality. Recognizing 
the great world of objects that do not exist, and yet have interest, it 
has a meaning to speak of 'a prejudice in favor of existence;' but a 
prejudice in favor of reality is a contradiction in terms, interest implies 
reality in some sense. The writer argues for the inseparability of this 
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value connotation from the concept of reality, upholds the doctrine 
of degrees of reality, maintaining that it follows from this insepara- 
bility. Existence, however, as such, as merely apprehended, is value- 
less, just as value is non-existent. Existence becomes a value, however, 
when, as distinguished from non-existence, it becomes a criterion of 
reality. There are many objects (their nature and extent being of 
course a matter of empirical determination) in the case of which 
existence is better than non-existence, and sometimes non-existence 
better than existence. In such cases existence becomes a value (as 
also may truth) in that it is the necessary presupposition of value. 
The point of importance is that in the last analysis value is its own 
guarantee. That in certain cases it is related to existents is an 
empirical fact requiring investigation like any other empirical relations. 
It may be said, then, by implication, that a theory of existence 
could be developed independently of a theory of value, though not a 
theory of reality, for the latter is inseparable from value. Moreover, 
if this be true, since there is no such thing as an isolated value, since 
the relations of values are 'internal,' a theory of reality also implies 
an ' internal ' theory of relation. 

The Empirical Determination of a Value Scale. E. N. Henderson. 

The purpose of this study is to try to find out by actually questioning 
many persons how much agreement there is among them as to the 
relative importance of certain values and also, if such agreement be 
found, what the order of their importance may be. To that end I 
have used a list of six values, which may, perhaps, be regarded as 
inclusive of the principal good things of life. They are health, 
property, sociability, intelligence, taste and morality. The persons 
who helped in the study were asked to comply with the following 
request: 

"Arrange the following list of misfortunes in the order in which you 
would be least willing to incur them:" — (i) To be chronically ill so as 
to be confined to the bed room; (2) To be dependent upon others for 
support; (3) To have no friendly relations with nor personal interest 
in others; (4) To be a person of defective mental power; (5) To lose 
all interest in the beautiful; (6) To lose conscience so that habitual 
thievery would cause no remorse. 

It will be noted that personal qualities rather than the good things 
that can be gained and enjoyed through them have been selected, 
and that in each case the basis of comparison is what might be called 
the minimal standard amount of each value, or that the possession 
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of which is expected of every normal individual. 
I think, favor simplicity in the study. 

The replies of 183 persons may be represented as follows: 



[Vol. XXIII. 
These conditions, 



Rating. 



I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


84 


42 


37 


14 


4 


2 


56 


73 


30 


15 


8 


1 


27 


25 


50 


48 


26 


7 


4 


18 


25 


34 


77 


25 


11 


11 


21 


33 


25 


82 


1 


14 


20 


39 


42 


67 



Average 
Rating. 



Average 
Deviation. 



Morality . . . 
Intelligence . 
Sociability. . 
Property. . . 

Health 

Taste 



2. 

2.17 

3-23 

4-3 

4.61 

4.68 



.92 
.88 
1. 12 
1.67 
1-34 
I. II 



Miss Catharine N. Platts, a student in the Summer Session at 
Columbia, obtained for me 120 responses. Her questions were similar 
to mine, except that the one regarding property was put in such a 
form that the idea of dependence on charity was not implied. Her 
question put the alternative as such poverty as to involve actual want. 
The result was that property dropped to the lowest place in the scale 
of values. The summary of her replies as is follows: 



Rating. 



Ill 



IV 



VI 



Average 
Rating. 



Average 
Deviation. 



Morality . . . 
Intelligence . 
Sociability. . 

Health 

Taste 

Property. . . 



27 
23 
33 
18 

9 



7 
20 

34 
16 
31 



3 

3 

15 

29 

25 

45 





2 

5 

17 

46 

50 



1-9 
2.4 
3-2 
3-5 
4.9 
5- 



.87 

•99 

1. 10 

i-Si 

1.23 
•75 



Summarizing the results of both tables, we have: 



Rating. 



I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


137 


72 


64 


21 


7 


2 


86 


115 


53 


35 


11 


3 


45 


40 


83 


82 


41 


12 


30 


32 


39 


49 


54 


99 


4 


21 


35 


46 


122 


75 


1 


23 


29 


70 


67 


113 



Average 
Rating. 



Average 
Deviation. 



Morality. . . 
Intelligence . 
Sociability . . 

Health 

Property . . . 
Taste 



1.99 

2.27 

3.21 

4.19 

4.6 

4-7 



.92 
I. II 
1.6 
1.01 
1.09 



I conclude that there is considerable agreement in regard to these 
minimal standard values. Morality and intelligence are clearly at 
the top with a slight advantage in favor of the former. Sociability 
is quite as definitely in the third place. Health, property and taste 
are grouped closely together, with little advantage in favor of any one. 
If lack of property means dependence on charity, this value seems to 
come up to fourth place. Otherwise it drops back toward the bottom. 
Taste is at or near the bottom in any event. Health, as is shown by 
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the average deviation, is placed most variously, yet it is clearly a 
low value. 

The results are in one sense partial, inasmuch as 283 of the 303 
answers came from women. However, the summary of the 20 replies 
from the men gives exactly the same arrangement of the values as is 
found in the summary of replies collected by me. 

It, of course, remains to be discovered whether the same arrangement 
will prevail for values above the minimal standard but at about the 
same relative level. 

History vs. Value. M. R. Cohen. 

In opposition to the rationalism which is supposed to be typical of 
the eighteenth century, the nineteenth century developed a mode of 
thought generally called historicism. The essence of this mode is the 
assumption that the only and complete explanation of things is to 
be found when they are seen as the last terms of temporal series. 
The radical adherents of the historical method in the social sciences 
frequently claim that it transcends and renders unnecessary the 
standpoint of valuation, and thus deny any truth to the assertion 
that the value of a thing is independent of its history. 

Though historicism professes to be empirical and realistic in temper, 
all its arguments are a priori, presupposing the perhaps incompatible 
propositions (1) that the nature of everything is manifested only in 
temporal series, and (2) that the past completely determines the 
present. A close examination, however, of the actual attempts 
made in economics, jurisprudence, ethics, politics, religion, and 
philosophy to substitute history for the old deductive methods of 
valuation shows that in no case have such attempts succeeded. No 
one, of course, can deny that history is a genuine mode of extending our 
experience; but the historical knowledge of situations is, as a matter 
of fact, frequently irrelevant to their practical evaluation. 

The 'lessons' which people have drawn from history have all been 
derived by assuming the very values which are supposed to be proved 
by history. The assumption that the good or valuable always tri- 
umphs in the end is simply the old dogma 'that this is the best of all 
possible worlds' translated into a temporal form. 

Value and Existence in Art and in Religion. H. M. Kallen. 

Analysis shows that value consists in a relation between the mind 
and any object of awareness — a relation such that the mind, the 
object and it constitute an interest. Value is the distinctive content 
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of interest. Its existence turns primarily on the existence of mind 
which is the referent, rather than object, which is the relation in this 
triad of terms and relation. So far therefore as mind exists value 
exists; value, indeed, is an existent among other existents, just as red 
is an existent among other existents, and things may gain or lose value 
just as they may become or cease to be red. Now mind is a complex 
of reflexes, instincts, impulsions and feelings all of which cannot be 
realized at once: in terms of the 'value-relation,' not every referent 
in the complex called mind can lend its appropriate relation. If it 
could, or if the referent could be destroyed, there would be no problem 
of values. The referent is not however destroyed. Unsatisfied 
desires, impulsions and interests survive as repressions. Such repres- 
sions give rise to ideas in which they are expressed, partly and vi- 
cariously realized. These ideas are 'value-forms' — essentially wish- 
fulfilments, ideal reconstructions of the unsatisfactory and repressive 
environment into satisfactory forms. They appear first as dream, 
but objectively they become the imaginings which in history are art, 
religion and philosophy. Of these three philosophy is the purest and 
freest, inasmuch as it handles no material of experience, but rather 
restates experience in purely human or ideal terms. Philosophy is 
almost identical with value, being most intrinsic and abstract. 
Throughout its history it posits five value-forms the existence of which 
it seeks to prove. These are the unity, spirituality and eternity of the 
world, and the immortality and freedom of the human spirit. They 
are non-existent, ideal compensations for the shortcomings of existence. 
Art and religion seek to make them existent. Art does so by recon- 
structing objects according to the standards they set: it compels value 
to become an existent, and in its objects, as they are encountered in 
the esthetic experience, it exhibits all these value-forms as existences. 
Religion simply defines value as existence, and makes the value- 
forms magically operative upon existence. Religion, hence, is essen- 
tially compensatory, and when it ceases to be compensatory, becomes 
art. 

Social Factors in Value. J. H. Tufts. 

An analysis of the social factors in value may afford light upon two 
problems of present discussion: (i) the content of the value predicate; 
(2) the objective character of values. 

1. While the content of such values as beauty, good, etc., is unique, 
and not definable in terms of anything else, it is none the less true 
that it arises in a definite situation. Assuming that the fundamental 
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aspect of the valuation process is a selective activity of the organism, 
we find that responses to stimuli tend to differentiate into two general 
sorts: toward the more stable, simple sort, reaction becomes habitual; 
toward the more variable, complex sort, greater attention with con- 
stant readjustment is necessary. Objects of the former sort become 
things. Objects of the second sort take their place in a bi-focal or 
social situation. Likewise in the case of certain of these objects, 
their stimuli find peculiar responses already prepared in the social 
instincts of the organism. When completely developed this situation 
results in consciousness of persons and of self. Economic values arise 
in connection with attitudes toward things; aesthetic, moral, and 
religious values, and values of personal affection arise in situations of 
the social sort. In the several kinds of these social situations peculiar 
enhancements, distinctive planes or levels of consciousness, are reached 
which are experienced severally as unique values. 

2. These experiences give rise to judgments of value which may 
be stated in two forms, (a) I want (or men want, or there is a demand 
for) wheat; (b) wheat is worth $1 a bushel, (a) I admire the Parthe- 
non; (6) the Parthenon is beautiful, (a) I approve justice; (&) justice 
is right or good. It is noteworthy that the economic value is in 
modern times recognized to depend upon the market, that is upon 
wants, whereas the aesthetic and ethical value is objectified. This 
seems to correlate with the fact that in a judgment upon things we do 
not embody value of the relation in the object, whereas in the quasi- 
personal or personal attitudes implied in aesthetic and ethical values 
we do so incorporate the value. The objective character of certain 
of the values is also correlated with the generality of the situation. 
In economic values no generalizing is implied except the numerical 
one of the market, the price 'bid and asked.' In personal affection 
values we may seek the reinforcement of a group consciousness of 
other friends but do not necessarily expect the same personal attitude 
of all spectators. In moral, aesthetic, and religious situations we 
generalize the attitude. It is something demanded of all. This goes 
along with incorporating the value in the object. Language, social 
art, group action and group judgments all prepare the way for this 
but it is in itself a unique attitude. 

A Neo-Realistic Conception of Value. W. P. Montague. 

Value is the status acquired by any object, existent or non-existent, 
in virtue of its capacity to satisfy an interest. An object that has the 
value-status may be called a value. All values are susceptible of 
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intensity or degree and of extensity or number. Values are divisible 
into secondary and primary. Secondary values such as economic or 
mathematical are objects which satisfy subsidiary interests or require- 
ments such as those of the market or those of an algebraic equation. 
We shall not be further concerned with secondary values. Primary 
values such as ethical and aesthetic are objects which satisfy the funda- 
mental interests of conscious life. 

There are three types of interest possessed by conscious beings: (i) 
cognitive, (2) affective, (3) conative. Objects or values that satisfy 
these interests are respectively believed, enjoyed and desired. Each 
of these three types of value is further divisible into an empirical or 
subjective and a rational or objective phase which may be, but need 
not be, mutually exclusive. Thus: (1) Cognitive value is divisible 
into the apparent or sensible and the true or logical. (2) Affective 
value is divisible into the pleasant, or hedonic, and the beautiful or 
aesthetic. (3) Conative value is divisible into the desired, or impulsive, 
and the desirable or ethical. The satisfaction of each of these primary 
interests consists in a specific and not further definable equilibration 
or conformity of individual and environment. 

The conformity of the beliefs of the individual to the environment 
gives cognitive satisfaction. The conformity of the environment to 
the desires of the individual gives conative satisfaction. The mutual 
and spontaneous conformity of the environment and the feelings of the 
individual gives affective satisfaction. Whether an object possesses 
any of these three types of value depends jointly upon the nature of 
the object and the nature of the individual. But the relative im- 
portance of the object and individual is different in the three cases. 
(^Esthetic values are not further considered.) Cognitive value, or 
truth, depends primarily on the nature of the existing environment, 
while conative value or goodness depends primarily on the nature of 
the conscious individual. From which it follows that a theory of 
cognitive values depends upon a theory of existence, but not upon a theory 
of consciousness, while the theory of conative values depends upon a 
theory of the nature of the conscious individual, but not upon a theory of 
existence. Whatever appears to sense is probably true or real except 
in so far as it conflicts with the totality of other appearances, but 
whether it does so conflict is determined by the nature of the environ- 
ment and not by the nature of the conscious individual. Whatever 
is desired is as such desirable or good except in so far as it conflicts 
with the totality of other desires, but whether it does so conflict is 
determined by the nature of individuals and not by the nature of the 
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environment. Individuals are many but the environment is one. 
Therefore, ethical values are relative (what is good for one may be bad 
for another) ; but logical values are absolute (what is true for one may 
not be false for another). The relativity and plurality of ethical 
values is limited by the fact that it is absolutely desirable for each 
that the maximum of all desires should be satisfied. The absolute- 
ness and monism of logical values is limited by the fact that there exist 
many relatively inconsistent appearances of the one self consistent 
reality. 

Values and Experience. J. F. Dashiell. 

Changing from a view of the petrified achievements of man's 
intellectualistic life to the standpoint of nai've daily experience, we 
find ourselves in a world not so much of persistent and ponderable 
stuffs as of promising and threatening agents and forces. This 
dynamic changing is the inalienable character of the world we experi- 
ence. It stands over against us in a positive way; and by virtue of 
the friendliness or unfriendliness of the different active agents toward 
our organic purposes and interests, they are the data out of which 
the world-perspective is really made — values. Experiencedness = 
meaningfulness, hence experienced content = values. It follows then 
that our objects or 'things' are certain constancies of import that 
have been seized and emphasized by the living mind. The dynamism 
so characteristic of all experience is referable partly to the environ- 
mental or extra-organic, partly to the subjective or organic factors 
(speaking relatively). This whole point of view now furnishes the 
basis for answering various questions raised during the past year. 

Is the concept of value irreducible, ultimate? Since values are 
primary in every sense in human experience, the category is a primary 
one. The distinction between 'values' and 'things' in a given mo- 
ment's content is after all only a relative distinction dependent upon 
the purpose in hand; and the conception of hard and fast things as 
set over against values betrays the ghostly influence of the concept 
of substance. — Is consciousness necessary to the presence of values? 
Since the limit between conscious and unconscious has not been 
definitely determined either in animal behavior or in human social life, 
the question is irrelevant or unimportant. But awareness in an acute 
degree does enter in moments of evaluation. — Does evaluation modify 
and create values? Education in all its branches gives an unhesitating 
affirmative; indeed, this efficiency of evaluation is at the very base 
of the development of all reflective or intellectual life of man. — The 
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distinction of subjective-objective is really traceable to the act of 
evaluation: if a simple experience of value be later analyzed into 
elements distinctly referable to the organic and to the extra-organic, 
we call them the subjective and objective elements respectively. But, 
strictly speaking, value, to be such, must be experienced in its 
uniqueness and immediacy. 

An Empirical Definition of Value. W. H. Sheldon. 

The present conflict of views makes it desirable to seek a definition. 
If this is not to be circular it must define value in terms of what is 
other than value, i. e., actuality. It must be sought empirically, if 
it is to apply to the values we are conversant with. All cases of value 
belong to one or more of the following classes: Sensual (Urban's 
"condition worths"), economic, aesthetic, moral, religious, intellectual. 
In each of these we find by analysis of data that the value consists in 
the furthering or hindering of some given tendency. What does this 
is from the point of view of that tendency good or bad. Value is 
thus defined in terms of a factual category — viz., potentiality. Every 
value which is not merely imagined but felt as a working influence 
is such a potentiality, tending to realize itself. With any particular 
value, there is no necessity that it be anything more than a poten- 
tiality; with an all-inclusive value, potentiality would pass into 
actuality. This agrees roughly with the Ontological Proof, and 
explains why the propositions which ground all knowledge — the 
axioms — are objectively true and not mere postulates. 

The Definition of Value. R. B. Perry. 

The indefinability of value is argued on two grounds: 

1. Value is adjectival rather than substantive, so that nothing is 
universally and exclusively valuable. But it does not follow that 
the value predicate is indefinable. 

2. Value is simple and unanalyzable. But one finds no value-quale 
as a residuum in experience; and without a definition of value no 
light is thrown on its polarity, comparative magnitudes, etc. 

Value is said to consist in the relation of harmony or fitness. But 
the value here does not lie in the relationship as such, but in its 
beneficence, or in the intellectual or aesthetic interest taken in it. 

Value is defined as the typical or universal. But the typical has 
value only when it typifies value, as when there is an intellectual or 
aesthetic interest in the typical. Similarly degrees of universality coin- 
cide with degrees of value only when the universe is assumed to be 
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the value-maximum, or when there is a philosophical interest in univer- 
sality. 

Value may be defined as the pleasure-pain state. But this view 
has usually been defended on the ground that only pleasure is liked 
and only pain disliked, which is equivalent to the view that it is 
liking and disliking, rather than passive pleasure and pain, that are 
determinative of value. And it is now recognized that there are 
other things beside pleasure and pain that are liked and disliked. 

Finally, value may be defined in terms of like or dislike, as the 
fulfilment of interest. 

1. This may be regarded as a sufficient definition without further 
qualification. Various questions arise. (A). Which is fundamental, 
desire or feeling? There is no absolute difference, since I seek to 
prolong what I enjoy, and to have what I desire. (B). Must the 
object of interest exist in order to possess value? There must be 
an actual object of interest, but it may be belief, assumption or 
fancy merely. (C). Is interest the fact of value, or the cognition of 
value? It is evidently the former, though it may be attended by 
introspective consciousness, or cognition of it by the same subject. 

2. Mr. Moore would reject outright the view that value consists in 
relation to a subject. (A). Goodness cannot signify the judgment of 
goodness, for then the judgment would have no object. (B). Goodness 
cannot signify merely the interest of the judge, for then there could be 
no discussion of goodness, no common meaning. (C) . Goodness cannot 
be the same as relation to interest, because the predicate may be other- 
wise used. But verbal usage or conscious meaning are not decisive. 
We must look to their objects. (D). Goodness cannot consist in a rela- 
tion at all, because if it did nothing could be intrinsically good. But 
that which contains the relation to interest may be intrinsically good. 
Relation may be predicated either externally or internally. 

3. A considerable group of writers would define value in terms 
of 'higher' or duly qualified interest fulfilments. (A). First, there 
are those who would confine values to some specific complex type 
of interest, such as self-conscious interest, or 'self interest, or the 
characteristic 'human' interest, or the collective social interest, 
or a consistent, co-operative interest, or the universal will. But to 
confine value to the fulfilment of any one of these interests would 
be arbitrary, if it were not for the fact that they are inclusive, con- 
serving, facilitating or otherwise quantitatively superior to a moment- 
ary or individual inpulse. (B). Second, there is the view which 
would confine values to the fulfilment of interests having 'pre- 
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suppositions' — when these presuppostions are true. These pre- 
suppositions concern, (i) the state of the object or its relation to 
other objects, (2) the existence and purport of other interests. When 
such presuppositions are true the value which they condition is founded 
on truth, but this is different from its being truly a value. It is truly 
a value when the interest fulfilment exists. When it is founded on 
truth it is a greater value in that it is more durable, or more completely 
satisfying. Thus we appeal again to a quantitative standard. 

Discussion: The Standpoint and Method of Psychology: — 

J. E. Creighton. 

The main contention of this paper is that the type of psychology 
which is based upon the categories of physical science does not satisfy 
all the demands that may legitimately be made for an understanding 
of the mental life. It may even be questioned whether the general or 
abstract laws of mentality are not physiological, rather than psycho- 
logical in character. Even if we grant that for certain purposes a 
physiological psychology or a psychological physiology is necessary, 
it must be maintained that the mental life has also to be made compre- 
hensible as an individualized form of experience. This type of psy- 
chology has a different ideal of intelligibility from that of the ' natural 
science' conception of uniformity. It seeks to discover the concrete 
'idea' of mind by analyzing its activities and comprehending its 
purposes and systems of value. Analysis, from this point of view, 
does not seek for existential elements, but traces the development of 
the function of the self, in its concrete relations to the world and to 
society. It makes use of introspection and of experiment; but its 
important instrument of analysis is history. This conception of 
psychology is not merely an unrealized ideal, but has been present, 
more or less consciously, in many of the great systems, and is yielding 
important results at the present time in the numerous studies that 
are appearing on social psychology, the psychology of religion, myth, 
custom, and language, etc. 

The paper is published in complete form in this number of the 
Review (March, 1914). 

F. M. Urban. 

The realm of philosophy is the entire field of experience. Psy- 
chology, which cultivates part of this field, is just as much in need of 
the support of philosophy as any other science. Some of its notions 
and methods are in particular need of epistemological analysis, because 
they show problems, which arise in other sciences also, under an 
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unfamiliar aspect. The notions of introspection, probability, and of 
the psychometric functions may serve as examples. In trying to 
correlate mental states with definite objective conditions one encoun- 
ters the difficulty that there exists no such groups of conditions which 
always produces the same mental content. If you let your subject 
compare two stimuli, his judgment will vary in successive experiments 
in such a way that you can not foresee which judgment will be given 
in a particular experiment. Judgments of this kind, as a matter of 
fact, have all the formal and material features of random events and 
comply with the requirements of the calculus of probabilities. Does 
it follow from this that the mental contents expressed in these judg- 
ments do not depend necessarily on their conditions? Since there are 
many events about the causal connection of which there is not the 
slightest doubt and which, nevertheless, may be successfully made the 
object of treatment by the rules of the calculus of probabilities, we 
are not forced to deny causal connections between mental states and 
their conditions. A problem of similar great generality is found in the 
notion of the psychometric functions, which give the probabilities of 
the different judgments in terms of the comparison stimulus. The 
fundamental problem consists in determining the course of an unknown 
function, several values of which are given from observation. In 
actual practice one does not use the most general type of function but 
a very special class, called analytic functions. These functions are 
valuable on account of the following two properties: (1) They can be 
determined on the basis of a finite number of observations, and (2) 
once determined, their course may be followed up as far back or ahead 
as one pleases. What are the reasons for restricting the scope of the 
investigation in this way? The same problem is found in every case 
where one tries to apply mathematical reasoning to the study of the 
phenomena of nature, and it seems that the so-called principle of 
causality is identical with the assumption that there are no other but 
analytic functions in nature. The way to advance this problem con- 
sists in dropping this assumption as a whole or in part, and observe 
the consequences. 

John Dewey. (No summary furnished.) 
Hugo Munsterberg. 

Professor Munsterberg started with an account of the recent, much 
discussed declaration of protest of one hundred and six philosophers 
in Germany. They demanded that the faculties and governments 
create special professorships for experimental psychology, instead of 
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filling the chairs for philosophy with psychologists. They insisted 
that psychology is a special science which is nowadays detached from 
philosophy. The pamphlets of Wundt, Marbe, Hillebrand, take the 
opposite stand. Psychology and philosophy belong together, or, in 
more extreme form, philosophy is to be made dependent upon psy- 
chology. We have here in America the same contrasting views. 
The fundamental condition for bringing order into this chaos is the 
recognition that there exists not one psychological standpoint, but 
two, and that the two kinds of resulting psychology stand in very 
different relation to philosophy. The causal psychology must remain 
the psychology of our laboratories, but no causal psychology of 
logical or ethical processes can be a substitute for philosophy. More- 
over, no psychophysical research can contribute to the solution of the 
fundamental problems like the right or wrong of introspection, of psy- 
chical causality, of parallelism, of the subconscious. Every special fact 
of observation can be interpreted in either of the opposing theories. 
They must be settled beforehand by epistemology. The other stand- 
point of the psychologist is that from which mental life appears as 
the expression of a meaning. The resulting psychology is purposive. 
While the background of the causal psychology is a naive dualism, the 
background of the purposive psychology must be a naive realism. 
Every element of human experience can be treated from both stand- 
points. The biological behaviorism also allows both forms. The 
bodily action may be looked on as the substratum of the causal mental 
process or as the bodily expression of a purposive self. Only the pur- 
posive psychology speaks of that mental life of the individuals for 
which norms exist. It is therefore the only psychology which is 
directly related to philosophy. Yet the standpoint of the philosopher 
cannot be identified with that of the purposive psychologist either. 
He ought not to be interested in those mental acts by which the 
individual submits to the norms, and that is to the values, as this 
submission involves the acknowledgement of a realm of absolute 
values, the subjects of which are not individuals but an over-individual 
will. While causal psychology leads to no philosophy, teleological 
psychology leads to relativistic philosophy only. The analysis of the 
idealistic philosopher, who deduces the validity of the absolute values 
from the postulate of reality, precedes both and guarantees their definite 
rights in the system of our over-individual tasks. 

Bergson, Berkeley, and Philosophical Intuition. A. C. Armstrong. 

In Bergson's philosophy the doctrine of intuition is central, but 

difficult. Therefore he illustrates it by examples: the writer and his 
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plot, the artist and his picture. Philosophical intuition, again, may 
be shown actually at work by means of examples historically attested. 

This opportunity has been taken by Bergson in his paper before the 
Fourth International Congress of Philosophy, printed in the Revue de 
MStaphysique et de Morale (1911, pp. 809-827). No philosophy, it is 
there argued, has ever said more than one thing. And this intuition 
is independent of time and circumstance, of earlier systems and con- 
temporary ideas. So Berkeley defended idealism, nominalism, the 
reality of spirit volitionally conceived, and theism. But these funda- 
mental theses form only the 'body' for his central thought. This 
can be approached only through mediating images — matter visually 
imaged as a film intervening between God and man, or, by audition, 
as a divine language, intelligible unless, with the metaphysicians, we 
hypostatize the sounds themselves. 

Bergson's historical interpretation is attractive and illuminating. 
It leads to the heart of Berkeleyanism, which so many miss. But 
does it stand the test of comparison with the historical data, from the 
Commonplace Book to Siris? So compared, Bergson's conclusions 
seem of a hazardous sort. 

For example, Berkeley did say one thing — supremely. Theistic 
immaterialism formed his objective throughout his life. But was 
this the sole aim of his thinking? The Commonplace Book, on the 
contrary, shows him from the start minded to reform the sciences as 
well as to defend faith. Mathematics and natural philosophy, like 
metaphysics, must be freed from the abstractions of the schools. 
His nominalism, therefore, is not a mere vehicle for his idealism. His 
view is possible, and technically defensible, but it is the reverse of 
historically probable. And so with the other fundamental theses. 
There is indeed a movement, a direction, an 'intuition' informing 
Berkeley's system — but this is not a transcendent, detachable prin- 
ciple, independent, in the absolute sense, of contemporary conditions 
and using contemporary ideas merely as media of expression. 

Similar conclusions hold of Bergson's discussion of philosophy and 
the sciences. A philosopher re-fashions and transforms the ideas of 
his time, philosophy re-thinks scientific results in the light of its 
own concepts. The work in either case is more than mere combina- 
tion — but it is also other than the simple manifestation of self- 
subsistent philosophemes. 

Some Aspects of the New Realism. I. W. Riley. 

Negatively, the new-realism is a reaction against the old idealisms 
with their emphasis on the abstract, the a priori. Its first task 
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(Marvin) is to get rid of the everlasting epistemology from Kant to 
Royce. Positively, the new-realism is a return to the richness of 
reality, the direct awareness of the external world. Here its task is 
to arrange and interpret the concrete data offered by science, law, 
politics, religion. The old idealism had two blind alleys — solipsism 
and agnosticism. The escape from the former is by a return to 
primordial common sense. The escape from agnosticism, and espe- 
cially the ego-centric predicament (Perry) is effected by the emancipa- 
tion of epistemology and a recourse to the discoveries and inventions 
of the modern age. Further analysis shows that the subject is in no 
way the creator of the object (Spaulding). Yet objects analyzed 
disclose a network of relationships between objects and the subject 
perceiving them (Montague). This relational theory avoids the 
crudities of naive realism and escapes the difficulties of subjective 
idealism. It runs into a metaphysical theory of hylopsychism, 
which means that the potentiality of the physical is the actuality of 
the psychical, and the potentiality of the psychical is the actuality of 
the physical. The latter term of this definition is apparently in 
contradiction to Pitkin's strictures against German vitalism and 
French creative evolution as both containing the old, discredited 
categories of idealistic psychology. Yet while Pitkin disparages the 
revival of the Aristotelian entelechy he himself defends radical 
realism as Aristotelian. Against this historical inconsistency we put 
the service of the new realistic biology in breaking down the barrier 
between the noumenal and phenomenal. 

From this reduction of the old dualism there arises a sense of relief. 
There is also a sense of greater freedom as against such a view as that 
of Miinsterberg which states that we are free in the noumenal but 
bound in the sphere of the phenomenal. A final advantage of neo - 
realism is the possibility of making modern philosophy less anthro- 
pomorphic, since introspection is not counted fundamental, nor in- 
ward meditation as rich as outward reality. Against these advantages 
are to be set certain difficulties. It is easy to demolish the high ideal- 
ism in so far as its world is a projection of the pure intellect and its 
accompanying illusions (Holt). Cognition may not be creative, but 
has it not a prime function, if the world of matter is to be rendered 
cognizable? The new realists need to tell us more about the recent 
discoveries concerning the constitution of matter. They acknowledge 
the 'big situation.' It remains for them to show us that this mighty 
maze is not without a plan. 
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The Non-Existence of Existence. Christine Ladd- Franklin. 

The term existence stands for an incomplete, and therefore an 
erroneous, conception. There is no such thing as existence, in the 
abstract, — the term has no meaning, — it needs to be precise, — existence 
where? Since it is impossible to change the meaning of a current word, 
there is nothing to do in this case but to adopt another expression — 
instead of saying that 'something exists,' we should say that it occurs 
in a specified domain of conscious experience. There is nothing, — 
that is, no nameable concept, — that does not occur in some domain (to 
use the mathematician's word). The main task of philosophy is to 
classify and strictly to delimit these different 'domains,' — its errors 
in the past have been largely due to its neglect of (or wrong perform- 
ance of) this preliminary work. Domains cannot, in general, be 
defined (in the mathematician's sense of the word) — they are too 
fundamental for that; they belong to the 'primitives' of philosophical 
thought, — namely, to the class of 'explicit indefinables.' But they 
can be fixed by the logical 'method of pointing,' which is what takes 
the place of defining in such cases. 

Complete classifications of domains have not yet been made. But 
the main division of them is into (1) the domain of objects of thought 
which have (in addition to a pastness coefficient, which attaches to all 
objects of thought) also a place coefficient, which attaches only to 
some objects of thought; and (2) those which do not. The terms 
Space and Time which are usually used in this connection, are far too 
abstract. They are in their usual sense pure myths, built up out of 
the not-farther-analyzable conscious-experience coefficients, pastness 
and place. 

The terms real, reality, etc., are affected with the same obscurity 
as is the term existence. Everything is real (that is, occurrent) within 
its own field. The 'real object' of any realist is simply, in the last 
analysis, that object-of-thought which has attached to it the place 
co-efficient, (and not the pastness co-efficient only). To attribute 
anything more than this to it is to indulge in Inference, based upon 
unjustifiable suppressed premises. One may safely be a Hypothetical 
Realist, but nothing more. The objectification of the Real Object 
(like that of ' space ' and ' time ') is due to insufficient analysis. 
Philosophy (however the converse relation may hold) has constant 
need of the support of an acute and profound psychology. 

Mechanism and Teleology. J. H. Hyslop. 

The historical origin of the antithesis lies in the opposition between 
animism and philosophic views. Here the opposition was between the 
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fixed law of nature and supposed caprice in it. The antithesis was be- 
tween law and lawlessness, not between the kinds of causes. The Greek 
mind did not regard inertia as an essential property of matter, assum- 
ing that some forms of it were inert and others capable of self-activity. 
Christianity came and set up the absolute inertia of matter and so 
found the creative or self-active agent outside of matter. This 
established a dualism, dividing the world into matter and mind, with 
' mechanical ' laws ruling one and spiritual laws the other. The anti- 
thesis in this sytem was between vis a tergo forces to account for motion 
in matter and vis in re forces to account for the phenomena of intelli- 
gence. The ancient antithesis was between the regularity and the 
irregularity of events, regardless of the question whether the cause 
was external or internal. The Christian antithesis was between 
external and internal causes. In this system teleology was consistent 
with 'mechanism,' though it did not supplant it. 

In the Christian system 'mechanism' was convertible with the idea 
of external causation, and was not made convertible with uniformity, 
though that characteristic might be present and at times was conceded 
as the essential feature of the 'mechanical.' The whole matter was 
further complicated by the reversion of modern science to the ancient 
doctrine of matter, assuming that it might be self-active in some of its 
phenomena, a view which removed the antithesis between it and the 
teleological, though the physicist still argued on the assumption that 
the antithesis was there. He abandoned the Christian conception of 
matter while he clung to the antithesis based upon that conception. 

Further complication came in the confusion of the evidential with 
the explanatory problem. Ancient thought, whether Greek or Chris- 
tian, appealed to caprice and lawlessness as the evidence of freedom and 
teleology, and so drifted into the assumption that regularity was the 
essence of the 'mechanical,' with some exceptions. This antithesis 
became coincident with that between 'mechanism' and teleology, and 
whether this antithesis was lost by changing the doctrine of inertia 
it still lingered in the evidential problem, creating confusion worse 
confounded. On the doctrine of inertia a machine or ' mechanical ' 
system implies vis a tergo causality, and while it excludes teleology 
from the action of the machine it does not exclude it from the cause. 
It will be only a matter of evidence to show that the cause is ' mechan- 
ical' or teleological. Neither can be assumed a priori. Further, as 
uniformity and law may define the rational as well as the physical, we 
cannot appeal to it to prove the mechanical alone. The question 
is open to find the teleological, and as the teleological is proved to be 
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consistent with the 'mechanical' in human machines, it may still be 
so in cosmic affairs. The consistency of the ideas, however, is no 
evidence of the facts. For the fact of teleology, which has usually 
been applied to cosmic problems, we must go first to mental phenomena 
where we find teleology to be indisputable, whatever theory we adopt 
regarding mental phenomena. Materialism does not exclude teleology 
here. Then for objective teleology we have again the consistency of 
the ideas and the facts in proof of teleology in the existence of purpose 
associated with human creations. Teleology is at least parallel with 
'mechanical' phenomena. The conservation of energy cannot dis- 
place it here any more than in purely mental phenomena. For 
objective teleology the evidence is not so clear. Organic life seems to 
indicate it, but biology opposes it strenuously, and even if admitted 
the disappearance of all that makes this teleology interesting leaves 
the teleology without much meaning. Consequently the funda- 
mental condition of proving teleology in the cosmos at large is the 
proof that consciousness may exist independently of the organism. 
That once done it will appear indubitable that teleological phenomena 
are at least parallel with the 'mechanical' in the universe, and it would 
remain to prove that it is prior and the instigating cause of the 
' mechanical ' itself. 
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